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lightness, grace, lasting, and hygienic qualities. 

Sold everywhere. 



THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR CRINOLINES. 
International Exhibition. Class 2T. 

THOMSON'S PATENT IMPERIAL 

CROWN SKIRT, combines comfort, elegance, 
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the name of Millet Thomson, is one of the new creations 
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It is the boast of many that their ancestors came over 
to Britain with the Conqueror. The illustrious family 
of Dundreary can claim a descent much more ancient. 
The first of the line who settled in Britain landed upon 
these shores nearly a thousand years before the Norman 
invasion. This distinguished personage, whose descent 
can be clearly traced back to Gomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet, became a Briton under very singular but inte- 
resting circumstances. He was a mere babe at the time 
when his father (a restless spirit of an inquiring mind, 
who had settled in Gaul) resolved to cross the sea to 
the white island, which he had often seen glimmering 
in the light of the setting sun as he impatiently paced 
the shores of Normandy. It is recorded in one of the 
chronicles that this progenitor of the family was very 
much in debt, and that his credit was failing in Gaul. 
We attach no belief whatever to this statement ; but a 
narration in connection with it may be repeated as one of 
those pleasing myths with which history is so agreeably 
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8 LORD DUNDREARY 

diversified. 'Going one day into a place where wine 
was sold, Olog — that was his name — demanded a stoup 
of Burgundy, and requested the wine-seller to affix a 
record of the transaction on a square slab of blue stone 
which hung on a nail behind t the door. The wine-seller 
protested that it was not in his power to effect the 
transaction in the manner indicated, and on being asked 
to explain himself said, as he withheld the flagon with 
his left hand — 

« " My Lord Olog, I have no chalk." 

' On hearing these awful words the Lord Olog went 
away thirsting as he came, and wandered to the sea- 
shore. And when he came to the sea-shore the sun was 
setting in the uor'-west, casting his last slanting beams 
on the white cliffs of Albion. And suddenly a brilliant 
thought — brilliant as the crimson gold which the dying 
sun bequeathed to the rippling waters — struck the Lord 
Olog. And as it struck him, he stamped his foot upon 
the shore and said — 

* " Yonder is the land of chalk — thither I go !" 

' And the Lord Olog took ship and sailed away with 
his only son, an infant, to Albion.' Thus the ingenious 
chronicler. But we must reject all but the fact that 
the Lord Olog did set sail for England, accompanied by 
his infant son. The romantic but tragical story of his 
voyage is fully recorded in the family chronicles. In 
order to guard against the extinction of his race by 
accident at sea — for Olog and his infant son were the 
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last of the direct line — Olog engaged two ships, one for 
himself and one for his infant son. The two ships set 
sail together, but presently parted company and steered 
by different courses. A great storm arose immediately 
afterwards, and Olog's ship went down with Olog in it. 
The ship of the infant son resisted the fury of the waves, 
and after many days was run ashore at Brighthelmstone, 
where the child was claimed as flotsam and jetsam by 
the Primate of the ancient order, of the Druids. 

The good primate adopted young Olog as his own 
child, and brought him up in the manners and customs 
of the ancient Britons ; and it was said that in all the 
southern parts there was not a more stalwart or a more 
comely youth than Olog, the child of the sea, especially 
when he appeared in a new suit of woad. Olog became 
a great warrior, and conquered all the hostile tribes 
whose inroads had so long endangered the kingdom of 
Sussex. The very sight of his banner was sufficient to 
strike terror into a whole army, for on it were inscribed 
these terrible words — ' Olog or None/ , 

To trace the family downwards from this era, and 
faithfully to chronicle the exploits of its distinguished 
members, would fill volumes. We must therefore be 
content to dip here and there into the rich store of 
tradition and history which now lies before us. We 
find, then, that the descendants of Olog figured in almost 
every notable event from the invasion of Caesar to that 
of William of Normandy. When the Koman conqueror 
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10 _ LOBD DUNDREABY 

made his first descent upon Deal, he thought to strike 
terror into the Britons by crying out, ' Aut Caesar aut 
nullus ;' but Dunbert, a descendant of Olog, remember* 
ing the war-cry of his illustrious ancestor, replied with 
' Olog or None/ and the Eomans in terror scrambled 
back to their ships. In the reign of Vortigern, Dunder- 
bert, descended in & direct line from Olog, occupied the 
post of Lord High Chamberlain, and had the honour of 
writing the letter to the Saxons, inviting them to come 
over and settle in Britain. The art of writing was then, 
in its infancy; and it will surprise no one who is ac- 
quainted with the first difficulties of the caligraphic art 
to hear that the writing of this epistle occupied Dun- 
derbert three years seven months and fourteen days. 
However, when the arduous task was completed, Dun- 
derbert read the letter to the assembled court, and his 
manner of reading was so pleasing to the king and his 
courtiers that he was called upon to read it again. 
This he did, but with such increased effect that the 
king and the courtiers insisted upon a postscript, that 
they might have the pleasure of hearing Dunderbert 
read still farther. On that occasion there were the 
lotidest applause and shouts that were ever heard within 
the walls of a court. The Saxons duly received the 
letter, and, after occupying five years eleven months and 
twenty-nine days in deciphering it, joyfully responded 
to the invitation, and flocked to this country in such 
numbers that there was no room for them all, and many 
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AND HIS BKOTHEB SAM. 13 

had to be turned away, though they offered money 
freely for admission. So great was the inroad that the 
king was obliged to issue a proclamation setting forth 
that no applications for admission to England, on the 
plea of privilege, could be attended to. Thus did an 
ancestor of Lord Dundreary introduce the Saxons into 
Britain, and lay the foundations of that noble race 
which is now the glory of the world. 

At various periods of history the family has had a 
great deal to do with important documents. At the 
time of the invasion of William, a descendant of Olog 
held a high post at the court of Harold ; and it is past 
dispute that this personage wrote the king's answer to 
William when the Norman invader reminded him of his 
promise to cede the kingdom of England. This member 
of the family does not appear to have been possessed of 
either discretion or sagacity; for it appears that the 
curtness and incivility of his answer to William had the 
effect of precipitating the invasion, which, with longer 
preparation, Harold might have successfully met. The 
letter is said to have run to the brief but uncourteous 
effect that Harold would see William hanged first, 
albeit some chroniclers insist that the word* was not 
* hanged,' but one less elegant and more uncivil. After 
the battle of Hastings this illustrious but indiscreet 
nobleman assisted in the search for the dead body of 
the king, but without success. On returning to the 
tent of Harold's mother, and being asked by the afflicted 
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dowager if he had discovered the body of her ion, he 
replied with shame and hesitation—* 

i N-r-no, your majesty ; that's one of the things which 
no fellow can find out.' 

Not to enter too minutely into the ancient history of 
the femily, we may state generally and broadly that an 
ancestor of Lord Dundreary was one of King Arthur's 
knights; and it is related that on one occasion this 
knight was found — very late at night — under the Bound 
Table. King Arthur, who loved a joke, left him where 
he was, and locked him into the upper chamber, where 
the feast was held. At the peep of day, however, the 
knight, who had dreamt that he was in the Dark Valley, 
awoke, and escaped from the window, letting himself 
down into the garden by the branch of an apple-tree 
just at the moment that the landlord of the hostel was 
about to slay a cat which had disturbed his rest during 
the night-watches by making a molrow on the tiles. 
The knight was just in time to save the life of the cat 
and punish the landlord. The affair made a great 
sensation in the neighbourhood, and the king rewarded 
the knight by making him Master of the Horse and the 
Koyal Mews. Further : It is on record that a progenitor 
of his lordship was present at the signing of Magna 
Charta by King John ; and, if history speak not falsely, 
but for this illustrious baron the charter of English 
liberty might never have been signed at all, and we 
should all, even at this day, be groaning under the yoke 
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of tyranny and despotism. When the king took his 
seat in the middle of that field at Eunnymede, whither 
the barons had led him, he demanded at once the 
charter and pen and ink. The charter was immediately 
unrolled before the king. 

4 The pen land ink !' cried the king impatiently ; * how 
shall I sign this detestable document without pen and ink T 

The barons looked at eaoh other in oonsternation. 
They had brought the charter, but they had entirely 
forgotten the pen and ink. 

' By my halidome !' said the king, ( ye expect me to 
do impossibilities. Te bring me here to sign, and there 
is not wherewithal to do it/ 

A baron of marvellous resource, who had meantime 
plucked a reed and cut it with his sword into the shape 
of a pen, here stepped forward and said — 

' My liege, the pen/ 
^ ' But the ink V cried the king, more impatiently than 
before ; 4 how can I sign without ink?! 

The barons knew not what to do. Indeed they were 
so much at their wits' end that one of them suggested 
sending to Staines for ink, on the chance of finding it 
lying about somewhere, as the reed had just been found 
by the baron of marvellous resource. The king, who 
had justly become impatient, was on the point of rising 
to go, leaving the charter unsigned, when Eoger le Toft 
(the j illustrious ancestor of the present lord) stepped 
forward, and, presenting a small bottle, said — 
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* Tour majesty, the ink.' 

The king was so incensed that he could have knocked 
Le Toft's head off, notwitlistanding that his hair was 
glossy and neatly parted down the back and middle ; 
but he restrained himself, and ground his teeth with 
rage, while the barons around him stood amazed. 
Eecovering themselves, however, they gave three cheers 
for Le Toft, and bade the king sign. 

The king, with much reluctance, began his signature 
at one o'clock precisely, and had put the last flourish to 
the concluding X at twenty minutes past five, exclaim- 
ing as he did so — 

* By my halidome, but this ink is faint V 

All the barons, as they signed their names, made the 
same remark, and reproached Le Toft for carrying such 
bad ink. But Le Toft nudged them and said, 'Be 
thankful that ye have got any ink at all.' 

When the charter w§s signed and the king had gone, 
the barons openly made sport of Le Toft's ink. 

' Now I do not fear to speak,' said Le Toft. i It was 
not ink at all.' 

' Not ink !' cried all the barons in chorus. ' In the 
name of St. George what was it then?' 

' My private bottle of hair dye,' said Le Toft, laughing. 

This fully accounts for the exceeding faintness of the 
signatures to the document, which is still preserved in 
the British Museum. 

Members of this illustrious family took a prominent 
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part in the Wars of the Eoses, the Keformation, in the 
Parliamentary struggles, in the Kestoration, and, 
. indeed, in all the stirring events of history down to the 
present day, when Henry Charles Adolphus Tom, Lord 
Dundreary, stands forth as one of the most notable and 
most popular men of the age. 

Henry Charles Adolphus Tom, Earl of Dundreary; 
Yiscount Fogginton of Foozley, Bucks ; Baron Nodding- 
ton of Noseley, Notts ; Baron Coldstream in Scotland ; 
Yiscount of Down and Deny in Ireland in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, first saw the light* at the 
ancestral seat at Foozley, on the 1st of April, 1829. 
The event was the occasion of great rejoicing among 
the tenantry, who flocked to the hall in great numbers 
to congratulate their lord. His lordship, anxious to 
acknowledge this mark of attachment to his house, 
appeared on the balcony of the hall and exhibited the 
child to his assembled dependents, who immediately 
rent the air with their cheers, thus giving the young 
heir in his first moments a foretaste of that popularity 
which he was destined to enjoy in so marked a degree 
in after life. It will be needless to trace the young 
lord's career through the various events incidental to 

* The noble lord, who has been kind enough to correct these 
sheets, makes the following note: — 'N-no that's wong. How 
could I thee the light when it wath dark, one o'clock in the morning ? 
That' th all nonthenth. Bethides, there wath a dweadml fog for days. 
It wath a week at leatht before I thaw the light. Thay "born.'' * 
— Dtodbeabt. 
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infancy. Suffice it to say that he passed through 
teething and the hooping-cough with decided dclal, took 
the measles kindly, and achieved an easy victory over 
the scarlatina. It is also our duty to state that he was 
vaopinated on the left arm, was christened, qnd in due 
time confirmed, though it is on record that he was 
plucked for his first ' little-go ' at the oateobism. An 
aneodote of his examination by the bishop affords 
pleasing evidenoe of the precocity of his ydt On being 
asked, 'What is your name?* he replied, with the 
greatest gravity, f M. or N., as the case may be ;' which 
so incensed the bishop that he sent him back, notwith- 
standing that the youngster explained to his lordship 
that whenever he said anything foolish he was only in 
fun. His infantile days were distinguished by nothing 
particular, save that, on beginning to talk, he discovered 
a decided disposition to lisp and hesitate in his speech— 
a defect which the village apothecary, Mr. Sniggers, 
attributed to the foot of his having been born with an 
unusually large silver spoon in his mouth. 

The young lord went to school at Eugby, where, as 
has been the case with many youths afterwards distin- 
guished, he discovered ho special aptitude for learning \ 
but, unlike many youths of his station, he did not run 
into the other extreme of extravagance iQ the disposal 
of his pocket-money. He was allowed a larger sum 
weekly th&j* any pther bpy in the pchoolj but ^rith 
discretion beyond his years, he kept it to himself, w& 
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AND HIS BROTHER SAM. 19 

did not squander it in treating his companions. At the 
same time he was not above sharing in the little treats 
purchased by his schoolfellows. At Bugby he wa« 
joined by his brother Samuel, the second son of the 
family, who was born two years after his lordship, 
Samuel was more studious than his elder brother, and 
in particular displayed a great taste for entomology, 
the study of which he pursued during play hours in a 
practical manner in the neighbouring hedges and 
ditches. There are monuments of his industry and 
skill m this branch of knowledge, existing to the present 
day, in the shape of several cases of spiked water-* 
beetles and wasps — inferior animals of the creation 
which his elder brother could never abide. 

It would be uninteresting to give minute details of 
the school-days of a youth who, as we have said, dis- 
played no taste for learning, and so we shall push on 
to the time when the young lord quitted Eugby and 
entered at Cambridge. His parents were desirous that 
he should go to Oxford ; but learning from Dr. Fusby 
that the bent of the youth's mind, if towards anything, 
was towards mathematics, they altered their intention 
and despatched their son and heir to drink deep at the 
springs of learning on the banks of the Cam, Some 
time before the opening of the term he was placed with 
a Cambridge tutor of learning and skill in order that 
he might be duly prepared for his matriculation examine 
tion. But having remained longer than ia usual at 

c 2 
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20 LORD DUNDBEABT 

Kugby, lie attained his twenty-first birthday about a 
week after his arrival at Cambridge. Happening about 
three days before this auspicious occasion to encounter 
the fifth proposition of the first book of Euclid, it 
occurred to him that it would be a waste of time, at his 
advanced age, to proceed any farther with studies 
which seemed so very unpromising at the outset ; and 
with remarkable decision he made up his mind on the 
spot to quit the uneasy seat of learning and return to 
the ancestral roof. His coming of age was celebrated 
with great rejoicing, and the earl presented his son to 
the tenantry as their future lord and master. The kind- 
ness and affability of the young man on this occasion 
charmed all hearts and won him golden opinions. On 
an aged tenant advancing to shake hands with him 
(which he condescendingly permitted), and expressing his 
conviction that the son and heir would prove a good, 
kind landlord, his youthful lordship generously replied: 

' Oh, yeth, Gaffer, I shall waise all your wents for you ; 
you may wely upon that.' 

Upon whicli the delighted tenants drank the heir's 
health a second time with three times three, and one 
cheer more. 

It was the misfortune of the young man, about a 
year after attaining his majority, to lose his father. 
The old earl died and was buried with his fathers, and 
the new lord was 80 ( affected that in his grief he threw 
nimself upon the damp grass : he caught a severe cold, 
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which has rendered him liable to fits of meeting ever 
since. After a deoent period of mourning the new earl 
celebrated his taking possession of the estates and title 
in a manner in consonance with his generous and con- 
descending nature. ' I will not/ he said, * feast all the 
great, for they can feast themselves } but I will remenv- 
ber the small, who are too often forgotten in the world.' 
go he gate a grand banquet to hid own servants fend 
dependents, and asked thereto— 

John, the Butler ; 

Jeames, the Footman $ 

Thomas, the Coachman ; 

Jack, the Stable-boy; 

Buddicombe, the Valet $ 

George, the Gardener ; 

Mrs. Moucher, the Housekeeper j 

Betty, the Gook ; 

Sarah, the Bcullery*maid ; 

Mary and Jane, the Chamber-maids ; 
with several neighbours, including Leathers, the hors6» 
dealer, and Mr. Norfolk Howard, of the ' Jolly Butchers/ 
It was a very charming party indeed } and my lord 
sat at the head of the table, and carved tod passed 
round the liquor, and proposed toasts, including 'the 
ladies/ It is even whispered that he condescended to 
kiss Mary and Jane in illustration of his devotion to the 
sex. And while the cloth was being cleared his lordship 
delighted the company with some songs in the negro man- 
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ner, accompanying himself on a banjo, which he had 
purchased of a wandering minstrel. On this joyous, 
occasion his lordship sang- none but songs of his own 
composition. And the first was — 

« I'm old Bob Widley, oh ! 
I'm old Bob Widley, oh! 
I'm old Bob Widley, oh ! oh ! oh V 

After this entertainment it was the unanimous opinion 
of all the servants at the hall that their young lord was 
a man in every respect worthy of his high position — in 
fact, as Mary and Jane expressed it, ' a haristocrat hevery 
hinch of him.' 

The estates, being entailed, fell entirely to the eldest 
son, and the Honourable Samuel inherited only a sum of 
money, it being his father's wish that he should make his 
own way in the worlc^ by the exercise of that spirit of 
enterprise which seemed so eminently to distinguish him. 
Samuel was not at first very well pleased at this dis- 
position of the property, and put it in a friendly way to 
his brother that it would be only fair and just to 
divide it equally. His lordship, with characteristic 
generosity, admitted the justice of the proposal ; but 
his respect for the law, and his filial regard for his late 
father's wishes, were feelings which he could not 
smother, and, much as it grieved him, he felt himself 
under the obligation of keeping the property for himself. 
Under these circumstances Samuel resolved lo emigrate 
to America, and with the money which his father had 
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left him purchase an estate and foUnd a new branch of 
the family. When at length hid lordship bade his 
brother Samuel farewell he was deeply affected; his 
utterance was completely choked, and he sobbed and 
sneezed on Samuel's bosom* 

Left alone in the world, the sole inheritor of the 
accumulated dignities of his race, the head of the house 
tod the representative of its glories, Henry Charles 
Adolphus Tom, the eleventh Earl of Dundreary, sat 
himself down in an arm-chair, which belonged to one of 
his earliest ancestors, and began to ponder upon his 
future career. How should he best perpetuate the fame 
of his illustrious house? He was a peer of the realm. 
Should he devote himself to the affairs of the nation in 
the Upper House of Parliament ? He was rich : should 
he go in for philanthropy, and occupy himself with 
ragged-schools and drinMng-fountains? He was, in his 
own estimation, a good judge of horse-flesh : should he 
take up with the affairs of the turf? After revolving 
these matters in his mind, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be better to see a little more of life first, 
in order that he might ascertain the bent of his genius. 
With this view he decided to remove to the family 
mansion in London. 

Accordingly, after visiting his tenants, and delighting 
their hearts by telling them that he intended, on the 
expiration of their leases, to increase all their rents, the 
youthful lord quitted Foozley and proceeded to London 
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for the season. In the course of his journey by railway 
an incident occurred which seemed to be ominous of the 
adventurous career in store for him. While taking 
refreshment at an intermediate station, a female rushed 
up to him, deposited a baby in his arms, and imme- 
diately vanished. His lordship stood rooted to the 
spot with amazement ; but as the female had not re- 
turned to claim her offspring when the whistle sounded 
for the train to start, the noble lord was constrained to 
resume his seat and take the baby with him, which he 
did, nursing and tending it with all the tenderness of a 
parent until his arrival in London, when the infant, 
remarkable to relate, was claimed by its mother. 
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CHAPTEBIJ, 

On it being announced in the ' Morning Post * that the 
youthful Earl of Dundreary had arrived in London for 
the season, the gilt knocker of the town mansion in 
St, James's. Square was scarcely allowed to rest for a 
moment. All sorts of persons flocked to pay their 
respects to the new lord ; and the fact that his lordship 
wfls young, rich, and unmarried, caused a universal 
tremor to thrill through the female hearts of Belgravia, 
and to extend itself in faint vibrations even to the 
regions of Kensingtonia and Tyburnia, His lordship 
y?e# not only overwhelmed with visitors, but also with 
letters. Every new joint-stock company t^is desirous of 
receiving him as a director ; every hospital and benevo- 
lent society solicited a, donation and an annual sub* 
scription; every begging-letter writer appealed to hia 
well-known generosity ; while the tradesmen of the 
neighbourhood plamoured about the area steps of the 
noble mansion for the honour of bis lordship's pa-* 
tronage. 
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Perplexed beyond measure by all these applications, 
the youthful lord summoned to his presence Buddi- 
combe, his faithful valet 

c Buddicombe.' 

' Yes, my lord.' 

c What's all that wow and winging at the bell down 
stairs?' 

c Butchers and bakers and milkmen, my lord, solicit- 
ing your lordship's patronage.' 

c How many are there of them ?' 

' Nearly a dozen, my lord, and I don't know which to 
choose.' 

c Well, it's a vewy difficult thing to know which 
baker and butcher to choose out of a dozen. If there 
were only one butcher and one baker, it — it would be 
compawatively eathy. What the dooth shall we do ? 
Thtop, I have it. Thend them all up to me/ 

The faithful Buddicombe did as he was ordered ; and 
there entered unto his lordship a whole brigade of com- 
missariat officers, all most anxious to supply him with 
fish, flesh, and fowl. 

Seeing a disposition among the purveyors to retire 
into corners, tread on each other's toes, and generally to 
get into confusion, his lordship addressed them in tones 
of command. 

c Now then, my good people, I didn't thend for you to 
danthe a Scotch weeL Please to thtand in a wow. You 
want my cuthtom ?' 
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The providers of fish, flesh, fowl, Ac, nodded assent 
simukaneottdy. 

' Vewy well/ said his lordship. * 111 tell you what I 
wiH do. I wfll give yon ail a twial. I'll twy you for * 
week each, and then if I like you, I'll give you all * 
turn* wegularly.' 

The purveyors grinned assent, each, of course, being 
confident that he would be the party selected for the 
honour of his lordship's permanent patronage. 

4 You like that awangement. Vewy good ; bat there 
ith o*e oonditkm. I alwayth like to make condi- 
tions.' 

There was a chorus of * Yes, my lord.' 

* O — on one condition, that you all supply me gwatis 
for the flrtht week.' 

A blank and doubtful look here came over the faces 
of the purveyors. His lordship appealed to Buddi- 
combe. 
4 Eh— that'th air ; itha't it, Buddicombe ?' 
' Yes, my lord, certainly,' said Buddicombe. 

* What do you thay to my pwoposition?' said his lord- 
ship. 

The purveyors gave audible expression to murmurs 
and exchanged looks ; but eventually a poulterer stood 
forward, and exhibiting an extended capon as a sample 
of his goods, respectfully accepted the terms. A fish* 
monger, not to be outdone by the seller of fowls, imme- 
diately advanced, and holding out a turbot at arm's 
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length, did likewise. Almost at the same moment, the 
butchers in conjunction with three milkmen in fiill 
panoply of their pails, rushed to the front, and, coming 
into collision in a mass, realized something like the 
shock of battle, which the noble lord's illustrious 
ancestor, Olog, was accustomed to sustain in his en«* 
counters with the hostile tribes of Sussex. 

' Vewy well ; agweed !' said his lordship, and the pur-, 
veyors retired one by one to go down stairs in an ill- 
regulated manner, producing, by the aid of the milk- 
pails, a noise very closely resembling theatrical 
thunder. 

' Buddicombe,' said his lordship ; ' th-that was 
doothed clever. I never did anything tho tharp as 
that in my life.' 

' Very clever, your lordship.' 

* A-ha, a-ha !' laughed his lordship, in his peculiar 
manner. ' E-hee, e-hee ! — I'll get my wump chopth, 
and mutton thteaks and new-laid eggs fwesh from the 
cow for a week for nothing.'* 

* You are a great diplomatist, my lord,' said Buddi- 
combe. 

< You think so, eh?' 
' Certain of it, my lord.' 

* Note by his Lordship.— 1 ! find I wathn't half tho clever as I 
thunklwas. The fellowth made me pay thwough the nose— no — 
fhat'th wong ; I — I always pay thwough my banker — hut the fellowth 
made me pay d-double for everything after the week wath out, 
ethpecially that fellow the fishmonger.' — Duhdbiaby. 
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* Well, y-eth, I think you're wight. I — I am a gweat 
diplo-diplo-mitht. I — I always knew I was a gweat 
diplo-m*4itht.' 

fe Your lordship is evidently destined to mate a figger 
in the Hupper 'Ouse of Parliament' 

**N-no, Baddicombe, you're wong there. I — I nev«r 
was good at making figures. I — I used to get awful 
waps over the knuckles for my thwees and fi-hives. I 
was vewy good at ones and elevens ; but the cwooked 
ones were always a b-bother. There's another wing at 
the beU — that's more butchers and bakers.' 

It was not, however, either a butcher or a baker this 
time, but Sir Harfdy Harkly, M.P., who called to pay 
his respects to his lordship, and to solicit his support in 
the Upper House for vote by ballot, and marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister. 

SirHarkly was kind enough to explain to his lordship 
the nature of vote by ballot : 

* Instead? of voting openly, your lordship* you record 
your vote by means of a ball.' 

* — oh, t&en, it's something like cwicket? 

* No> you* lordship ; you place the ball in a boat' 

€ O— ef ceurth, howthtupidof me ; you plathe th« ball 

in a b-box, and then you take a teetotum^ aad? * 

€ Excuse me, your lordship, it is not exactly * 

* Eh? I — I don't know any other game witb Balls. 
Oh, yeth, I forgot, there'th billiards and hockey; of courtL 
there is.' 
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< Allow me to explain, my lord } you secretly place in 
a box ' 

* — f courth, I know; if you want to marry your 
detheathed wife's sister, you put your detheathed wife 
secwetly in a b-box ; and — and scwew her down. You 
mutht do that firtht. I — I" ain't thuch a fool as not to 
know that/ 

' I don't think your lordship quite comprehends.' 

* Oh, yeth, I do. I'll vote for the box first, you may 
depend upon that Good morning, Sir Harkly, good 

' morning ;' and his lordship bowed the advocate of ballot 
and the friend of the ' deceased wife's sister ' out of the 
room. He had scarcely, however, had time to finish a 
sneeze, which Sir Harkly had repeatedly interrupted in 
a most provoking manner, when Buddicombe entered 
to announce the Honourable Mr. Thongs, the ministerial 
whipper-in. Mr. Thongs had to apologize for his lord- 
ship, who was laid up with the gout; but her Ladyship 
honoured him (Thongs) by making him the bearer of an 
invitation to his lordship, to give her the great pleasure 
of his company at her assembly at Oxford House on 
Saturday. His lordship expressed the great gratification 
it would afford him to be present on the occasion. The 
Honourable Mr. Thongs then directed the conversation 
towards politics : 

' Of course, my lord,' he said, with a significant look 
* you are one of us.' 
With characteristic caution his lordship paused for a 
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moment and took communion with himself before 
giving an answer to so momentous a question. 

*G*ieof nth,' he said to himself; 'what does the fellow 
mean? How the dooth can I be (me of him? He— he'th 
athking a widdle, I — I know he is. I — I don't know 
what it ith, but I'll pwetend that I know it/ 

' Vewy good, Mr. Thongs, but I — Fve heard that one 
before/ 

* Artful/ thought Mr. Thongs, 'not to be caught with 
chaff. I'll try him on another tack. You have a 
younger brother, my lord.* 

' Ye-e-th, Tham ; he-e's two yearth younger than me ; 
at leatht he wath two yearth younger than me ontL 
He'th in Amewica now.' 

< Seeking his fortune?* said Mr. Thongs; 

' Yeth? he wites to me that he'th been theeking it 
everywhere in Amewica ; but he — he hathm't found it. 
I'm afwaid a fortune is one of those things that Tham 
will never find out/ 

* It is a pity,' said Mr. Thongs, 'that he went to 
America. A man of your brother's great talents might 
have found honourable employment in the services of 
his own country/ 

'Yeth— that— that'th what I told Tham mythelf ; 
but Tham dothn't like employment. It — it'th not in 
his line/ 

'But your lordship's brother/ insinuated Mr. Thongs, 
* might have aspired to an easy post under Government. 
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I dare say we could find him a place— make him a Lord 
of the Treasury. He'd have nothing to do.' 

* That'th jutht what Tham would like/ said his lordship. 
( Well/ replied Mr. Thongs, ' let him only say the 

word and he shall have it/ 

' Thay the word/ said his lordship. ' W-what w<fcd?* 
' Why, simply " yes/' ' said Mr. Thongs. 

. Oh! he has to thay yeth. That'th unfortunate. 

Tham never could thay "Ye-eth" — he always thays 

yeth. I never could get him to thay " ye-eth " pwoperly.' 

* That's of no consequence in the Treasury/ said Mr. 
Thongs. 

'Oh! vewy well/ said his lordship; 'but in the 
Tweasury you'd want thecuwity. Tham's honetht I know, 
but I shouldn't like to be thecuwity for him. There 
mutht be tho much money lying about the Tweasury, 
and he might take it away without knowing it. Tham 
is thuch a thticky fellow/ 

' Excuse me, my lord, there is no security required/ 
said Mr. Thongs. ' Your brother has only to say the 
word and ' 

'Vewy good/ said his lordship. ' I'll wite to him to 
pwactise the word and to come over when he can pwo- 
nounce it pwoperly,' 

' Then, my lord/ said Mr. Thongs, ' let me again ex- 
press a hope that you will support the ministerial benches.' 

'Eh?' said his lordship, inquiringly, 'thupport the 
ministerial benches ? Are they shaky then ?' 
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'No, not precisely shaky/ said Mr. Thongs* ' Their 
occupants have still great weight in the House, but 

'Great weight, eh?' said his lordship. 'I — I'm 
afwaid I shouldn't be stwong enough. You should get 
Tham to thupport the benches ; Tham's twemendously 
stwong.' 

Mr, Thongs laughed. ' I see your lordship is fond of * 
a joke.' 

* Ye-eth — ye-eth, Tm fond of a joke/ said his lordship, 
perfectly innocent of having intended one. ' And you, 
. Mr. Thongs, are one of those clever fellows who theeth a 
joke when he^ knowth it. No, that'th not it — I mean 
knowth a joke when he theeth it. I like a fellow like 
you. I — I'll thupport your benches ; that is to thay, 111 
twy/ 

' A thousand thanks, my lord. Rest assured you will 
not find us ungrateful. And not further to trespass 
upon your lordship's valuable time, I have the honour 
to wish your lordship good morning.' 

' That'th just the thort of fellow I like/ said his lord- 
ship, when Mr. Thongs had bowed himself out. ' He'th 
one of those fellows who can see half a joke with both of 
his eyes. No, that'th not it — who can see a joke through 
a — a stone wall. That'th it — no, that'th not it either. 
Who can see a joke with half of his nose. Oh ! that'th 
all nonthenth, it can't be half of his nose. It's half of 
something I know.' 

While the noble lord was endeavouring to remember 
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what it was half of, and just as lie was rapidly coming 
to the conclusion that the problem was ewe of those 
things which no fellow can find out, the faithful Bbddi- 
combe entered to announce Mr. Murker. 

Mr. Murker introduced himself to* Lord Dundreary 
with little ceremony; and explained that though not 
then in Parliament, he had formerly been a dis- 
tinguished member of the Lower House, and had 
impressed the public with his peculiar views; Though 
he had been dispossessed of his seat by an insensible 
and benighted constituency, he still continued in the 
most zealous and disinterested manner to disseminate 
his views and propagate his doctrines, and these (if his 
lordship would permit him) he would sum up in two 
words — the Advantages of the Turkish Bath to the indi- 
vidual, and the Danger of Eussian Preponderance to the 
community at large. 

4 Our national greatness, my lord/ said Mr. Murker, 
* is intimately bound up in those two institutions, tike 
one acting for incalculable good, the other for unmiti- 
gated evil. The bath of Turkey, my lord^ gives freedom 
to the body — especially as regards its pores — the 
insidious policy of Russia, on the other hand, aims at 
the enslavement of both body and soul. Has your lord- 
ship ever taken a Turkish bath?* 

His lordship never had. 

« Then, my lord,' said Mr. Murker, 'let me odrwe yra 
to take one at once. There is nothing like the constant 
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xme of the Turkish bath to produce the mens sana in 
corpore sano. It cleanses the body and ^clarifies the 
miad. It enables you to see the right side of a question 
with half an eye ' 

* Ihtop V cried his lordship, suddenly. * Half an eye ; 
that'th it. I thought it was half a something, Vewy 
good. Yeth — half an eye — that'th it.' 

*I am glad your lordship agrees with me/ said Mr. 
Marker. 4 It enables you, as I said before, to see the 
right side of a question with half an eye. Look at me. 
I was aware of the designs of Russia previously, but 
since I have taken a Turkish bath daily I see them 
more clearly ; I see them in all their hideous enormity ; 
I see all their loathsome and insidious ramifications * 
coiling round the world like snakes, and slavering the 
besotted nations only to make an easy meal of them at 
last My lord, Bussia is everywhere. In every hundred 
men (including women and children) in this country 
ninety-nine are Brassian at heart. You suppose, per- 
haps, that Lord P is the minister of England; no 

such thing; he is the minister of Eussia ! It is within 
my knowledge, my lord, that he receives half a million 
a year from the Czar for working day and night (which 
he does) to betray our country into the hands of the 
Cossacks. I set my servant to watch, and he saw the 
money carried in secretly, in sacks, at the back door of 

Oxford Hxaase. Lord P was waiting to receive it, 

dressed in a paper cap and white apron, making believe 
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that he was the cook taking in the potatoes* Potatoes ! 
I know better — they were roubles/ 

< Are you sure they wern't Swedish turnips, or Jewusa- 
lem artichokes, or Bwussels spwouts ?' asked his lordship. 

* Certain,' said Mr. Murker ; * certain as I am that the 
Turkish bath is the perfect cure.' 

'Eh?' said his lordship. * I have often heard of the 
Perfect Cure, but I — I wathn't aware that the Turirish 
bath was the Perfect Cure. I thought it wath that 
fellow who hath Thaint What'th-hith-name's danth. 
Would it cure Thaint What'th-hith-name's danth?' 

* Cure anything,' said Mr. B. 

* Then/ said his lordship, ' 1 wish you'd give that 
fellow a Turkish bath and cure him of Thaint What'th- 
hith-name's danth. He-e-e's a wegular nuithanth.' 

'My lord,' replied Mr. Murker, with emphasis, 'the 
Turkish bath will cure all the ills that flesh is heir to/ 
4 Vewy well, I shall vote for that/ said his lordship. 

* And with regard to Kussia, my lord ?' 

' Oh ! — I shall vote for that too. No — I don't mean 
that — I mean that I shall vote for Wussia taking a 
Turkish bath, and being cured/ 

* Good, my lord, I see you are a wit/ laughed Mr. 
Murker. 

'I — I like thith fellow too/ said Dundreary to him- 
self; ' he — he theeth a joke with half a minute/ 

'Your heart, my lord/ continued Mr, Murker, 'is in 
the right place/ 
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'The fellow's wong there/ his lordship muttered; 
' my heart can't be in the wight plathe when it'th on 
he left thide ; th-that's all nonthenth.' 

'And your head is evidently screwed on the right 
way, my lord.' 

'Oh! he — he'th talking nonthenth now,' said his 
lordship aside ; ' my head can't be put on with a scwew. 
*If it were put on with a scwew I could take it off by 
scwewing it the wong way — with a scwew-dwivaw. Mr. 
Murker — you're joking — you know you are.' 

' Never more serious in my life, my lord. It is no 
secret that you are a man of parts.' 

'What the dooth does the fellow mean?' thought 
Dundreary. 'Does he thuppose that I unscwew and 
take to pieces like — like an omnibus. No, I don't 
mean an omnibus ; like — like a chimney-pot. That'th 
not it either. W-what is it that unscwews ? I 
don't wecomember what it is — but I know it'th thome- 
thing.' 

'Well, my lord,' said Mr. Murker, 'may I rely upon 
your advocacy of the Turkish bath?' 

' Oh ! yeth, I— HI vote for that with the b-box.' 

' And as to Eussia, my lord ?' 

' Oh ! HI vote for that too.' 

' Surely, my lord, you will not * 

' Oh ! I thee — that's wong. No, Til not vote for that 
— I mean HI vote for Bwussels. No, not Bwussels: 
whatithit?' 

E 
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€ At any rate, my lord, I may rely upon you to rote 
against Russia ?' 

' Oh ! yeth, you may wely upon that. I'm thure to 
wecomember Wussia, because it's so like Pwussia. Fll 
vote againtht them both, and then I shan't make a 
mithtake.' - 

< My lord, I am extremely obliged to you,' said Mr. 
Murker. 'You are the most sensible member of the 
Upper House with whom I have had the honour to 
come in contact. I thank you most sincerely, my lord, 
and I beg to take my leave. Allow me, however, before 
I depart, to present you with the card of our new 
Turkish baths. My lord, I have the honour. Good 
morning, good morning.' 

On the departure of Mr. Murker, Lord Dundreary 
sneezed successfully and dropped into a chair. When 
be had taken breath he indulged in a soliloquy : — 

' Let me thee ; there'th thuch a lot of those things, I'm 
afwaid I shall never be able to wecomember the half of 
them. The-there's vote by — by a detheathed wife's 
sister. No, that'th not it. I — I'm to vote for — for a 
detheathed wife — that'th nearer it. And — and I'm to do 
something to Pwussia — let me thee, what am I to do to 
Pwussia ? Thtop ; it wathn't Pwussia ; it'th thomething 
that'th vewy like Pwussia though. What ith it that'th 
vewy like Pwussia ? Thath a conundwum. It'th one of 
those things that no fellow can find out. Then what 
did the other fellah thay ? Th-that I wath to thupport 
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the benches. And there wath that other fellah, who 
called yesterday, who thaid I wath to thupport the — the 
church and thtate. What a shaky condition evewything 
theems to be in ! Evewything theems to be tumbling 
down. Then thomebody else thaid I was to thupport 
manhood thuffering, which I thought was all confounded 
nonthenth, but I didn't like to contwadict the fellah. 
And — and I'm to vote in a b-box and take a Turkish 
bath. I — I must wite all these things down or I shall 
never wecomember which is which when I make a 
speech in the House. Thtop; if I'm to go in for 
Parliament I'd better pwactise.' And his lordship rang 
the bell for Buddicombe. 

'Buddicombe/ said his lordship, when that faithful 
servitor presented himself, ' I — I am going to pwactise 
a speech. Bwing me my wobes and my cowonet.' 

Buddicombe did as he was commanded, and his lord- 
ship arrayed himself in the state habiliments of a peer. , 

'Now then, Buddicombe, you be Lord Chancellor, 
and sit on that ottoman — th-that'th the woolthack. It 
ith your duty, you know, to call me to order when I 
make a foot of it — I mean, when I put my foot in a 
meth.' 

i Yes, my lord.' 

' Vewy well : now to begin. My lords, unaccuthtomed 
as I am — that's the wight way to begin, ithn't it ?' 

The Lord Chancellor nodded. 

' Unaccuthtomed as I am to public speaking, I — I 
nevertheless wise — ah — wise to addwess your lordships 

e 2 
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upon things in general. With wegard to the question of 
a detheathed wife's sister, I — I am of opinion that she'th 
much better off than the detheathed wife ; becauth, my 
lords, ft*th our duty to piit the detheathed wife in a b-box, 
and scwew her down, but it is our duty to mawwy the — 
the — sister. It is, my lords, a vewy easy tradition, I 
mean transition, from the deceased wife's sister to 
the pweponderance of Bwnssels. No, I don't mean 
Bwnssels, I mean the place that's vewy like Pwussia.' ' 
' Eussia,' suggested the Lord Chancellor. 

* That'th it ; Wussia, of course ; yeth, Wussia, my 
lords. At a vewy early period of my exithtence, my 
lords, I was gweatly impwethed with the pweponderance 
of Wussia. When I wath at school, I could alwayth 
point out Wussia on the map, because it was as big as 
all the other plathes put together. I could see Wussia 
at a glance. I — I always thought it was a gweat deal 
too big. My lords, we mutht cut Wussia down.' 

6 Order ! order !' from the Lord Chancellor. 
' W-what! not cut Wussia down ! Then we mutht 
make Wussia mawy hith detheathed wife's thithter.' 
< Order! order V 

* Well, then, we must make Wussia vote by ballot 
No, that'th not it ; we must mafce Wussia thupport the 
Turkish bath.' 

< Order! order!' 

'What the dooth do you call ordaw! ordaw! for, 
Buddicombe?' 

' I would respectfully submit, your lordship,' said 
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Lord Chancellor Buddicombe, 'that your lordship's 
views are a little confused.' 

' Confu-fused ? you — you don't know anything about 
it: you — you're a fo-hool! There, go and anther 
the door ; that'th what you are fit for.' 

Buddicombe, at the summons of the door-bell and 
knocker (though it was not his place to answer the 
door), was only too glad to cast off the chancellor and 
assume the valet. He returned, ushering in his lord- 
ship's friend, the Honourable Mr. De Boots. 

' Hallo, Dundreary ! what are you doing ?' asked De 
Boots, in his free-and-easy style ; ' practising for Par- 
liament ?' 

'Yeth,' said his lordship, rather sheepishly, for he 
had not had time to lay aside his coronet and robes, 
* I've been pwactising an addwess.' 

' My dear fellow,' said De Boots, ' that is not at all in 
our line. Give up all thoughts of Parliament, at 
least for the present. It's hard work, and no pay. 
Take my advice ; gain experience first ; see life.' 

< Well, De Boots, I— I think you're wight. I'll thee 
life first, and gain experienth. Yeth, I wecomember 
the proverb — Experienth in the hand is worth three 
halfpence; n-no, that'th not it. No — ex-experienth 

thaves nine stitches, that'th it.' 

***** 

Lord Dundreary was so enamoured of London life 
from the specimens which he saw of it under the guid- 
ance of the Honourable Mr. De Boots, that in the 
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course of time he became a well-known character at the 
West End. So widely did the fame of his eccentricities 
spread abroad among the public, that the favourite 
resort of the noble lord was nightly beset by throngs of 
persons, who actually were willing to pay money to 
catch a sight of his lordship, and listen to his drolleries. 
One night, when he was in this resort, charming his 
friends with his delightful observations, Buddicombe 
brought him a letter from his brother Sam in America ; 
and his lordship finding, by reference to the signature, 
that it was from his brother Sam, read the epistle to 
the company ; and the company were so delighted by 
his manner of reading, that they made him read the 
epistle again, which he did amid roars of laughter. A 
particular friend of his lordship's, one Mr. Harth- 
stone, declared that they were the loudest roars ever 
heard within the walls of any resort of the kind; a 
fact which he was enabled to ascertain by approximation 
in various experiments by a new instrument called a 
Kisumeter. 

It was here that Lord Dundreary became acquainted 
with Mr. Asa Trenchard, a Yankee gentleman on a visit 
to England. Mr. Trenchard, being a man of experience, 
initiated his lordship into many mysteries of life with 
which he had hitherto been unacquainted. It was said 
that they danced the ' Cure ' together, that they prac- 
tised on the high rope,* and it was affirmed that his 
lordship occasionally performed on the trapeze for the 
amusement of his more intimate friends. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

Lord Dundreary varied the monotony of his town life 
by an occasional excursion into the country. Some of 
the most remarkable incidents of his career occurred 
during his visit to Sir Edward Trenchard at his country 
seat. It was here that his lordship made the acquaint- 
ance of the lovely and accomplished Miss Augusta Dar- 
lington, with whom day after day, in the bright sun- 
shine, he wandered in the meadows among the cows 
and cowslips, communing with Miss Augusta and 
nature. It appeared, however, that his lordship de- 
voted himself more to nature than to Miss Augusta ; or 
at least if he did not devote himself more to nature, he 
devoted himself less to Miss Augusta than that lady 
could have desired. After many days' wanderings 
among the meadows in the lady's company, during 
which his lordship gave utterance to a great variety of 
remarks on things in general — on pigeons, cows, violets, 
and the members of his family — $he noble lord seized an 
opportunity, while the lovely and accomplished Augusta 
was rocking herself on an American chair and sorting 
some skeins of silk, to drop upon his knees before her. 
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A tremor passed through Miss Augusta's heart, and 
agitated her delicate frame. The fire of love lighted up 
her eye, and the flush of maiden innocence overspread 
her cheek — a cheek that in ordinary moments combined 
the downy softness of the peach with the delicate white- 
ness of the lily of the valley, but which now was over- 
spread with the hue of the red, red rose which early 
blooms in June. The ripening redness of her lips, 
emulating the ruddy blush of the cherry under the 
influence of the warm glances of Sol, imposed upon 
her a silence which was only broken by the eloquence 
of her eyes, which seemed to express themselves with 
all the persuasive charm of a melody sweetly played in 
tune. 

It was evident that Lord Dundreary was about to 
propose. 

Miss Augusta bade her fluttering heart be still. 

But the rosy god of love had raised a tempest in her 
heart which would not be quelled. For a moment her 
hopes were tossed to and fro by the storm ; and whether 
they would be wrecked, or reach the shore in safety, 
was a question which hung in the balance until Lord 
Dundreary, elevating his hands in an attitude of suppli- 
cation, said — 

6 Mith Auguthta, let me hold your thilk, while you 
wind it off.' 

The vessel of Miss Augusta's hopes was wrecked. 
Her heart sank in the tempest. The red, red rose for- 
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Book the lily of the valley, and in the straggle with the 
waves the cherries were bit in half. 

Miss Augusta Darlington fainted. 

At this critical moment Mr. Asa Trenchard arrived 
on the Scene in great haste. 

'Hallo! old hoss,' said Mr. Asa, 'what's up neow? 
You look a kinder skeared. Hallo! a gal! — what's the 
matter with the crittur?' 

4 She — she'th in a fit, or thomething,' stammered his 
lordship. 

4 Welly then/ said Asa, ' the best thing you can do is 
to pinch her toes.' Miss Augusta seemed to anticipate 
the prescribed remedy by stamping her feet hysteri- 
cally. 4 It's a wuss case than I thought, old hoss. When 
it's gone as far as that, there's nothing like a pail of 
"water. Chuck it all over the crittur, and no heel- 
taps.' 

' I'll go to the p-pump and get one,' said his lord- 
ship. 

But almost before the words were out of his mouth, 
Miss Augusta gave a shrill scream, started to her feet, 
and ran away. 

' Darned if I didn't think the very mention of cold 
water would cure the gal; it always does, especially 
when the critturs have got new silk gowns on. But 
look here, old hoss; there's a tarnation row in the 
buildiug, and all the fet's in the fire. You know old 
Coyle, the steward ? — that chap with the head like a 

F 
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pumpkin, .-wd 8 nose like a double-barrelled opera* 
glass — wall, that villain's got the squire in hip dutches. 
Some years ago the. squire wanted cash, as we all do 
sometimes, and he borrowed it on a mortgage on his 
estate. In the course of time the squire he paid the cash' 
back, and was released; but this confounded crittur 
kept possession of both, the deed of mortgage and the 
release; and now he has the tarnation impudence to 
tell the squire that he'll take possession of the property 
if he doesn't give him his daughter Florence for his 
wife, I guess you never heard anything like that out of 
a play/ '...'. 

' Well, w can't heljp it, you know/ said his lordship. . 

< We can't; no, you can't, perhaps, but I can. I 
guess and calculate there's nothin' that a Yankee's not 
clever enough to du. What do you think Fve come 
over from America for ? Why, to show you Britishers 
how to chfrw up the universe, and knock all creation 
into a cocked hat. Now, lookee, how I'll get back the. 
squire's ptoperty in half the twinkling of a bed-post. 
I've niade old Coyle drunk, though he is a teetotaler, 
and hasn't tasted liquor before for years. Who could 
du that but a Yankee? Now just come with me, and 
see for yourself that there is no deception. Follow me, 
Neow we are in old Coyle'a room. Here are his keys, 
stolen from his pocket when he was in such a teetotal 
state of intoxication that he couldn't lie on his back. I 
ppen his desk. The paper ain't there. But here is a 
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secret drawer, secured by a spring. I can't find the 
spring. But here is an axe. I knew I should want 
the axe. Now I make eternal smash of the old pump- 
kin's desk. Bang! And neow, what's the first thing 
you see ? — the mortgage paper, and the release inside 
it ! I knew he was a cunning old fox, and wo\ild keep 
them both together. No Britisher would have thought 
of that.' 

Lord Dundreary was lost in admiration at the clever- 
ness of his Yankee friend, and for once in his life he 
was heard to say, ' That fellow ain't a fo-hool, at any 
rate.' 

By a happy coincidence Sir Edward Trenchard 
entered the room at the moment that Mr. Asa was 
holding the release aloft in triumph. Lord Dundreary, 
anxious to have some share in making the family 
happy, took the paper from Asa and handed it to Sir 
Edward, saying, 'Sir Edward, I have the pleasure to 
restore to you the pwoperty of which you have been 
defwauded by your unjust steward.' 

At that moment Bichard Coyle appeared at the door, 
and hearing Lord Dundreary's words, rolled his eyes, 
dilated his nostrils wider than usual (if possible), 
gnashed his teeth, stamped his foot, clenched his fist, 
contracted his forehead, tore his hair, and muttering the 
word ' vengeance,' vanished. 

It is now time to mention a certain incident, if such 
it may be called, which took place some months 
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previous to the extraordinary and unprecedented occur* 
rence we have just described. After the interview with 
Mr. Thongs, Lord Dundreary wrote to his brother Sam, 
informing him that there was a chance of his finding 
his fortune in England in connection with political 
affairs. His lordship explained that there was an open- 
ing at the Treasury, where no security was required, 
and where there was nothing to do. Sam, who had 
joined the Federal army and gone to the wars, received 
his brother's letter at the moment of going into the 
battle of Bull Eun. Sam, entirely on account of his 
fitness for the post, and not because he was a titled 
person of aristocratic birth, had been selected for a high 
command, and was, in fact, colonel of his regiment. 
Beading his brother's letter as he rode into the field at 
the head of his regimeht, it suddenly became apparent 
to Sam that the general in command was making a 
great blunder in the disposition of the Federal forces. 
When the bullets of the Confederates began to ring 
about his ears, he felt more convinced of this than ever; 
#nd under this painful conviction he addressed his men. 
*My brave soldiers/ he said, 'you see the enemy 
before you ; it is your duty to tfirash him, but it is also 
the duty of a good soldier, if he cannot thrash the 
enemy, to effect a strategical retreat. Remember the 
words of the great poet — 

* He who fights and runs away ■ 
May live to fight another day. 9 
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Meantime the Federal centre had been broken, by 
the Confederates, and just as Sam was about to cry, 
•* Up, guards, and at 'em P a little drummer-boy shouted 
out, 'The Confederates are on usP whereupon Sam 
gave the order to retreat, and immediately joined the 
•great stampede, and never stopped until he placed his 

foot on the deck of a steamer bound for England. 

. * * ♦ * 

When Eichard Coyle was hurrying, still rolling his 
eyes, dilating his nostrils, and otherwise conducting 
himself in the manner of a baffled villain, out at Sir 
Edward Trenchard's outer gate, he ran against a man 
who was just about to enter the said gate. 

1 Can you tell me if Lord Dundreary is staying here 7 
asked the stranger. 

'Confound Lord Dundreary/ said Coyle. It was 
another and a stronger word that Coyle used, but for 
the sake of elegance let us say ' confound.' 

The stranger bridled up. 'What do you mean by 
confounding my brother ? 

'Your brother!' said Coyle; 'then you are his 
brother?' 

' Of course I am,' said the stranger. 

1 His brother Sam ?' 

* His brother Sam.' 
• 'From America?' 

'From America/ 

'Let me congratulate you,' said Coyle, offering his hahd. 
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'Upon what?* asked Sain, for Sam it was, returned 
from the wars. 

1 Upon your meeting with me at this moment. Come 
with me and you shall hear of something to your advan- 
tage.' 

' Whither would you lead?* said Sam, who began* to 
appreqiate the dramatic nature of the situation. 

' To yonder hostel, the " Blue Boar," whose swinging 
sign you see peeping from amongst the luxuriant 
foliage of the stately elms/ 

'Why not make your communication here?' asked 
Sam. 

' Park walls have ears/ Coyle whispered mysteriously. 
« Let us to the * Blue Boar." * 

Bichard Coyle, the unjust steward, led the way into 
the parlour of the i Blue Boar,' and Samuel .followed. 
Coyle ordered a bottle of wine and drew down the 
blinds. 

' Drink/ said Coyle, ' and prepare your nerves for 
the startling disclosure I am about to make.' 

The Honourable Samuel tossed off four glasses of 
wine in succession, and said 'Neow/ 

i You are prepared T 

'Yes.' 

' Well, listen/ said Coyle. ' Your brother ' • 

Samuel started. i Ha ! my brother : I see it all — 
dead?' 
, 'No/ said Coyle. 
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! ' Not dead P said Samuel ; « what then ?' 

Coyle leaned across the table, and after a pause said, 
in the most emphatic manner — 

'MadP 

Samuel started : * Mad P 

'As a March hare, 1 rejdined Coyle. 'Mad, quite 
mad, and incapable of taking care of himself and his 
property.' 

' Ha P exclaimed Samuel. 

'You perceive the direction of my remarks,' said 
Coyle. 

* Wall, not— not precisely,' said Samuel, with hesita- 
tion. 

'No?' said Coyle. 'Your duty as next of kin is 
clearly to obtain a commission de Iwnatico.' 

' On my brother ?' asked Samuel. 

' On your brother,' rejoined Coyle, ' in order that he 
may be placed under restraint, and the property pre- 
served to the family. Of coarse you, as his brother, 
would be appointed receiver.' 

Samuel appeared overwhelmed with grief and slapped 
his forehead. 

' My brother P he said, in accents choked with emo- 
tion. 

' It is a disagreeable course to pursue,' said Coyle ; 
'but remember it is your duty — your duty to your 
brother, your duty to yourself, your duty to your family, 
your duty to your country.' 
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At the mention of the word 'duty' Samuel dashed 
away a tear with the back of his manly hand, and 
seemed to pull himself together. 

4 Mr. Coyle,' he said, *I never shrink from the call of 
duty. This, as ypu say, is a duty; and I must do it, 
though it wrings my heart* 

'Good,' said Coyle. ' I am a lawyer; put yourself in 
my hands and I will manage the matter for you. The 
first step is to petition the Lords Justices for a com- 
mission. Then when the commission is granted we 
must be prepared with witnesses. I can bring hun- 
dreds who can speak to your brother's repeated acts of 
lunacy. In the mean time it will be well for you to 
have an interview with you* brother and judge for 
yourself. Come, I will conduct you to him ; we shall 
find him about this time in the garden diverting himself 
in his usual childish manner/ 

Under the tragical influence of the situation, Samuel 
put on his hat) and said — 

1 Lead on !' 

Coyle, having previously emptied the wine bottle, 
conducted Samuel to the back gate of Sir Edward 
Trenchard's garden, which he opened with a private 
key. The two had scarcely entered the garden before 
they espied Lord Dundreary sitting on a rustic chair, 
amusing himself with a child's toy. It was a jumping 
figure worked with strings. 

' Observe/ said Coyle. 
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Samuel uttered an agonized c 0-o-oh !' 
4 Losten V said Coyle. 

Samuel listened, and these words, proceeding from 
his brother, fell upon his ear — 

Arnold Bob Widley, oh!' 

1 Mad T said Coyl& 

* As a hatter/ said Samuel. 

Samuel desired Coyle to leave him, and proceeded up 
the garden to greet his brother. 

His lordship still continued to pull the strings of the 
dancing figure and sing Bob Eidley. 

Samuel laid his hand affectionately upon Ins brother's 
shoulder* 

Lord Dundreary, without turning round, 'shrunk 

from his brother's touch impatiently and continued his 

song— 

• I'm old Bob Widley, oh ! oh ! oh V 

' There now, don't interwupt a fellow in the middle of 
hith thong.' 

1 My brother !' said Sam, tfith emotion* 

'Don't talk nonthenth,' said Lord Dundreary, who 
was still occupied with his toy; 'I— I ain't nobody's 
bwother; at least nobody's bwother but Tham's, and 
he'th in Amewica.' 

'No; Sam is here: behold him. 5 

'What!' exclaimed his lordship, 'yoti Tham? my 
bwother Tham ?' 
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* Why, don't you know me ?' cried Sam. 

' N-no ; you're changed : they changed you at your 
birth, and now they've changed you again. I — I don't 
know you.' 

'Quite lost/ Sam muttered to himself, 'intellect 
entirely gone.' 

'Thith fellah'th a lunatic,' said Dundreary, going 
on with his song ; and it was not until he had quite 
finished Bob Eidley, and broken both legs off his toy, 
that he condescended to look at the person who claimed 
to be his brother. And then the truth slowly dawned 
upon him. 

' Why, it is Tham !' he exclaimed : * how are you, 
Thanj ? I'm delighted to thee you ; and how are all 
the people in Amewica 7 

Sam was so overwhelmed by the evidences of his 
brother's lunacy that he could only grasp in silence the 
hand extended to him. As he did so he turned away 
his head and wiped a tear from his eye. 

'Why, whath's the matter?' asked his lordship; 
'have you hurt yourself anywhere 7 

Sam's grief kept him still silent. 

'I — I shouldn't wonder,' said his lordship, 'if Tham 
has cut hith finger ; he alwayth cwied at school when 
he cut hith finger.' 

' Tham,' he said kindly, ' have you cut your finger?' 

' It is not my finger that's cut, brother,' said Sam. 

' Then perhaps ith your thumb 7 said his lordship. 
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' No/ said Sam, * it's my heart/ 
• 'Oh I that'th all nonthense/ said his lordship; 'if 
his heart was cut he'd be dead. Tham's gone mad/ 

Sam's emotions still overpowered him. His brother 
endeavoured to comfort him. 

* Cheer up, Tham,' he said ; * don't let your thpirits 
go down ;' and his lordship being reminded by these 
words of a popular ditty, continued, with musical ex- 
pression, to say — 

* There'th many a gal, as I know well, 
A-waiting for you in thith town.' 

Whereupon Sam, exclaiming, ' Stark mad P burst from 
his brother's embrace and quitted the garden to rejoin 
Coyle, who was waiting for him at the corner of the 
lane. 

Lord Dundreary was startled but not astonished at 
this abrupt proceeding. After a short pause, which he 
occupied in reflection, his lordship said— 

' Tham must be taken care of/ 

* Well/ said Coyle, as the Honourable Samuel joined 
him ; ' what do you think of your brother T 

' Undoubtedly a lunatic/ said Samuel. 

'Then there is no time to be lost/ said Coyle; c we 
must proceed at once/ 

So, under the directions of Samuel, a petition was 
drawn up to the Lords Justices, praying that a com- 
mission de Imatico might be issued for the purpose of * 
inquiring into the state of mind of Henry Charles 
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Adolphus Tom, Earl of Dundreary, Viscount Pogginton 
of Foozely, Baron Noddington of Noseley, Baron Cold- 
stream, and Viscount of Deny and Down. The pe- 
tition haying been sustained by a variety of affidavits 
testifying to his lordship's, numerous acts of eccen- 
tricity, the commission was granted, and the question of 
his lordship's sanity was appointed to be tried before 
the Master in Lunacy. 

We need not say that his lordship was very much 
shocked when he heard that these proceedings were 
promoted by his brother Sam. He bore the shock, 
however, with the calmness of a philosopher, and 
merely exclaimed; 'Ingwatitude is the bwotber of ad- 
verthity.' 

Bbiep Abstbaot op the Dundbeaby Tbial, 

Mr. Bluster, Q.O. opened the case for the petitioner. 
He said: * I have gone through a great mass of infor- 
mation relative to the state and condition of mind of the 
Earl of Dundreary ; and I have"done so for the purpose 
of endeavouring to place before you as briefly as possible 
the history of the alleged lunatic from early life, in 
order that you may decide, after hearing the evidenoe, 
whether he is or is not an unfit person to govern him- 
self and his afiairs. If we revert to the early life of the 
alleged lunatic, we shall find that while yet an infant, 
and before he had gained any experience of the world, 
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he showed unmistakeable signs of being weary of his 
existence. His nurse will testify that he was constantly 
in the habit of yawning without any cause whatever— -a 
habit clearly indicative of vacancy of mind. In his 
infancy, too, it was noticed that in taking nourishment 
he allowed his food, whioh was mostly of a milky cha* 
racter, to escape from the corners of his mouth, and 
trickle down his chin without any effort on his part to 
wipe it away with his bib. Owing, no doubt, to his 
imbecility of mind, he made a disagreeable, sucking 
noise in eating, and preferred to take his food out of a 
bottle to conveying it to his mouth with a spoon ; and 
so little was he able to discriminate between things 
animate and inanimate, that for nearly two years he 
laboured under the hallucination that a flat bottle, with 
a piece of wash-leather on the nozzle of it, was his 
mother. I would now direct your attention to his boy- 
hood. Almost as soon as he left the nursery, he disco- 
vered a strong predilection for spending hi3 time in the 
kitchen. He was particularly fond of the cook, and 
took a great interest in the preparation of the food for 
the family. It will be proved to you that when any one 
beat him, he cried and blubbered in a most idiotic 
manner. One of the most conclusive proofs that I can 
adduce to you of the early development of his disease is 
to be found in the fact, that whenever he got a new pair 
of boots, he deliberately went out and danced in a 
gutter. Among other characteristics, he discovered 
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such extraordinary deficiency of mental power, that he 
was unable to tell the difference between truth and 
falsehood. On one occasion when he stole some apples 
from the garden, he stoutly denied that he was the 
depredator, and laid the blame upon his brother Sam, 
who was whipped and sent to bed without his supper for 
the crime of his imbecile brother. At school he disco- 
vered no aptitude for learning, but infinitely preferred 
to indulge in hockey and rounders. As an instance of 
his extreme stupidity, it will be shown that, on being 
asked for the first time to say his catechism, he replied 
to the question, What is your name? "M» or N. as the 
case may be." He went to the university, but did not 
long remain there, owing to his inability to grapple with 
the first elements of mathematics. On his road to the 
temple of learning, he got no farther than the Pons . 
Asinorum, and that he was unable to cross. He left 
the university to succeed to the title and estates of his 
father; and here his career of folly and extravagance 
begins. He came to town, and all London is well 
acquainted with his freaks and amusing eccentricities. 
When I state the one fact, that he has been known to 
give away a large ship, worth many thousands of pounds, 
for a bottle of hair dye not worth half a crown, I think 
I shall have said enough, gentlemen of the jury, to con- 
vince you that Henry Charles Adolphus Tom, Earl of 
Dundreary, is of unsound mind, and is incapable of 
taking care of himself and his affairs.' 
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The examination of witnesses in favour of the case of 
the petitioner was then proceeded with. 

Miss Augusta Darlington called and examined : 

'I am unmarried; my age is (with hesitation) twenty- 
six. I remember Lord Dundreary being on a visit to 
Sir Edward Trenchard. I was staying at Sir Edward's 
at the time. I walked out with his lordship several 
times. His conduct on those occasions was very extra- 
ordinary. He seemed to me to be of unsound mind. I 
had various reasons for thinking so. I have no objec- 
tion to state my reasons. He did not know the differ- 
ence between a cow and a pigeon. (Laughter.) He had 
an idea that the pigeon-house at Sir Edward's was a 
dairy. (Renewed laughter.) No ; he did not make any 
remark about pigeons' milk. He never made any 
remark coherently, but stammered or stared in an 
idiotic manner. He did not know what violets were, 
and could not pronounce the word. He was in the habit 
of sneezing without any cause. He attracted much 
attention by his eccentric conduct. Everybody laughed 
at him.' 

Cross-examined : ' Yes, I had other reasons for think* 
ing him insane. I certainly did expect that he would 
make an offer of marriage to me. I endured his society 
on that account. He did not make an offer of marriage 
to me. When I was seated on a chair in the garden, 
expecting that he would fall on his knees before me, he 
merely said : " If you swing yourself on your chair in 
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that way, you'll fell and break your back." I was satis- 
fied from that moment that he was a lunatic. No ; I 
did not break my back.' 

The learned Comsel. Nor your heart? 
I Witness. Nqr my heart. 

The learned Counsel You consoled yourself with Miv 
Do Boots? 

Witness. I did. 

Mr. Asa Trenchard sworn and examined : 

The learned Cowrml. Now, Mr. Ttenchard, the first 
question I have to ask you is : Are you a Yankee? 

Witness. Wall, I guess and calkelate 

The learned Comsel. Remember you are on your oath, 
Mr. Asa Trenchard, and you may have to confront wit- 
nesses who will prove that not only are you not a 
Yankee, but that your assumption of that character is 
not in any degree calculated to convey even the faintest 
idea of the speech or manners of a denizen of the western 
hemisphere. 

Witness. Wall, old hoss. 

The Master. Such language cannot be permitted in a 
court of justice. Witness, you must treat the learned 
counsel with proper respect. 

The learned Counsel. Answer my question, witness. 
Are you a Yankee? 

Witness. Wall ; if I must make a cjean breast of it, No. 

The learned Comsel. And your name is not Asa 
Trenchard? 
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Witness. No, it ain't. 

The learned Counsel. It's something more like * Joe,' 
is it not ? 

Witness. Shouldn't wonder if it was. 

The learned Comsel. Joe, with a little ' guessing ' and 
€ calculating ' and ' old-hossmg/ eh ? 

Witness. Wall, I suppose that's about it. 

The learned Counsel Exactly so. 

The examination then proceeded : 

* I have known Lord Dundreary for a year and a half. 
During that time he has frequented my house every 
night. A great many people frequent my house every 
night. Yes ; my friends have been in the habit of 
laughing very much at Lord Dundreary. I was not 
sorry to hear their laughing at him. On the contrary, I 
was very much pleased at it I considered him a person 
of sound mind and perfectly capable of taking care of 
himself and his property. He has not only taken care 
of his own property, but he has taken care of my pro- 
perty too. My property has become much more valu- 
able since his lordship came to my house. So has his 
lordship's. Yes ; his lordship has an impediment in his 
speech. I do not consider that a symptom of insanity ; 
on the contrary, I consider it a symptom of great 
wisdom. I don't consider it would be an advantage to 
his lordship if that impediment were cured ; on the con- 
trary, it would be a disadvantage to him. It would be a 
disadvantage to me. I guess it would.' 
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Cross-examined for the petitioner : * I know what 
cow-juice is. I am not sure if his lordship knows what 
cow-juice is. I don't deny that his lordship gave me a 
ship for a bottle of hair dye. The bottle might have 
been worth half a crown at the hair-dresser's, but it 
might have been worth thousands to his lordship. Ha 
did not give his ship willingly, but he did give it. It 
was for a friend of mine in the navy.' 

A great many more witnesses having been examined 
as to his lordship's habits and conduct during his 
infoncy, at school and at college, the learned counsel for 
the defence replied upon the whole case. The learned 
counsel impressed upon the jury that the petitioner had 
no locus standi whatever, and that he had entered these 
proceedings with the view of pronouncing his brother a 
lunatic, in order to prevent him from marrying and 
having an heir to his property and estates. The result 
of the attempt, if successful, would be to consign his 
lordship to a lunatic asylum, and vest the management 
of the estates in the hands of his unnatural brother 
Samuel, whose desire evidently was to secure by these 
unworthy means his succession to the family title, ho- 
nours, and emoluments. The learned counsel hoped that 
they would, by their verdict, defeat his diabolical 
attempt; and he had little doubt that when they had 
examined Lord Dundreary, they would come to the 
conclusion that he was a person of sound mind, and per- 
fectly capable of taking care of himself and his property. 
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I 

The Master here intimated that owing to the length 
of his labours, and the distressing nature of the inquiry, 
he was suffering from acute pain in his stomach. He 
therefore begged to be allowed to retire for a short time, 
and on his return he would proceed with the personal 
examination of the alleged lunatic. The learned counsel 
for Lord Dundreary objected to the examination of his 
lordship in open court. Some amusement was here pro- 
duced by the witness, Asa Trenchard, shouting out, ' I 
object to that also.' 

The learned counsel for the petitioner said that per- 
haps his learned brother would like to make the public 
pay at the doors. Upon which the witness, Asa 
Trenchard, exclaimed, * Most decidedly, free list entirely 
suspended.' 

Mr. Asa Trenchard very narrowly escaped being com- 
mitted for contempt of court ; but he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his objection admitted. On the return of 
the Master from his private room, sufficiently restored, 
the examination of Lord Dundreary was] proceeded 
with, in the presence of the Master, the jury, the 
learned gentlemen on both sides, and the public. 

Before Lord Dundreary was introduced into the 
court, the Master, addressing the counsel and the jury, 
said : ' I conceive, gentlemen, that the best plan will be 
to ask the alleged lunatic questions on the familiar 
topics of the day — the weather, his relatives, the pro- 
gress of this trial, and so forth.' It being agreed that 
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this would be the best T mode of proceeding, bis lordship 
was introduced. He betrayed no emotion whatever, but, 
as usual, had his hair parted down the middle, and car* 
ried a glass, firmly fixed in his right eye. 

' A fine day, your lordship/ said the Master, by way 
of beginning in the most familiar manner, and setting 
the alleged lunatic at his ease. 

i What'th the uth of telling me what I know?' said his 
lordship, dropping his glass from the right eye, and 
fixing it in the left. 

The learned counsel for the defence chuckled. 

' Very true, very true,' said the Master. * Allow me 
then to ask how is your lordship's general health 7 

Lord B. A-as well as could be exthpected. 

Master. Hem ! Are you fond of literature? 

Lord D. Yeth, vewy. 

Master, Did you ever read c The Lily and the 
Bee?' 

LordD. Yeth. 
i Master. Did you like it ? 

Lord D. Yeth, vewy. I — I can wecomember the 
whole of it. 

Master (to jury). Gentlemen, that seems to show no 
small ability, and, let me add, taste. 

The learned counsel for the petitioner objected to any 
remarks of the kind being made to the jury, who ought 
to be left to draw their own conclusions. 

Master. Very well, I will proceed. (To the alleged 
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lumatic.) Can you repeat any passage •from ' The Lily 
and the Bee?' 

LordD. Yeth. 

Master. Be good enough to repeat one. 

Lord D. ' How doth the little buthy bee, 

Impwove each shining hour — ' (Laughter.) 

Master. Excuse me; that is Dr. Watts's * Child's 
Hymn.' I mean ' The Lily and the Bee/ a large work, 
written by myself. 

Lord D, I — I never wead that ; I twied, but I couldn't 
get thwough it. (Laughter.) 

Master. If there be a repetition of this unseemly con- 
duct I shall clear the court of every one of you, jury, 
counsel, and all, (To the alleged lunatic.) Did you ever 
read * Now and Then ?' 

LordD. Yeth. 

Master. Can you repeat any passage from that?' 

Lord D. Yeth, I can wecomember the beginning. 

Master. How does it begin? 

Lord B. It begin'th — * Oh, will you love me now and 
then.' (Renewed laughter.) 

Master. Gentlemen, this conduct is disgraceful. 

The Foreman. Allow me, your honour, to ask the 
alleged lunatic a few questions. 

The Master. Oh, go on by all means, I have done 
with him. 

Foreman. (To alleged Iwnaiie,) Are you satisfied with 
the manner in which your counselhas conducted your case? 
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Lord D. Yeth. 

Foreman. Are you satisfied with the manner in which 
the counsel for the petitioner has conducted the case? 

Lord B. No. 

Foreman. Are you satisfied with the jury ? 

Ldrd D. I — I'll anther that when they've given their 
verdict, 
v Foreman. What do you think of the Master? 

Lord D. I — I think he — he'th a lunatic. {Laughter.) 

Cotmselfor the Petitioner. Now answer me this ques- 
tion. Is it true that you gave away a ship for a bottle 
of hair dye ? 

LordD. Yeth. 

Counsel for Petitioner, (looking triumphant.) You 
admit that. Now don't you think that was a very mad 
thing to do ? 

Lord D. No. 

Cotmselfor Petitioner. No ! how can you say that? ' 

Lord D. Because it wathn't my own thip. (Or eat 
applause) 

The jury then retired, and after deliberating for a 
few minutes, returned into court, and delivered this 
verdict : * 

We find Henry Charles Adolphus Tom, Earl 
of Dundreary, to be a person of unsound vind, 
but perfectly capable of taking care of him- 
SELF AND HIS PROPERTY. 

The announcement of this decision was received out- 
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side the court with deafening applause, and Lord Dun- 
dreary, after receiving the congratulations of his 
counsel, was driven off in a cab by his friends Harthstone 
and Asa Trenchard. As the cab was about to start, 
Asa put his head out of the window, and gave directions 
to the driver. These directions were given in one 
word — Haymarket! 
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THE END. 
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The beat kno^ri remedy for the cure of diarrhoea and those ailrmtng disorder* of the stomach and 
bowels to which children of all ages are so liable Is 

THE ORIGINAL (GELL'S) DALBY'3 

CARMINATIVE. Ninety years of success have proved 
it invaluable also for the cure of Cholera, and the Cholic in 
grown persons. The public is cautioned against the imita- 
tions, which are sold at the same price, 1*. 9d. Ask for 
' G ell's Dalby's Carminative.' Sold by all Chemists. Francis 
Newbery and Sons (Established jl.d. 1746), 45 St Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 




THE BEST REMEDY FOR COLDS, INFLUENZA, MEASLES, FEVERS, &c 

NEWBERY'S DR. JAMES 5 POWDER. 

This is the genuine and well-known medicine, and Is the 
most efficacious of all febrifuges— easy of administration — 
and a promoter of gentle perspiration, leaving no after 
pi-^ depression ; it admirably increases the secretions, and gently 
relieves the whole By stem. In Packets, 2*. 9& ; Bottles, 
4s. 6d. and II*. 

The Genuine has the name *F. Newbery, 45 St. Paul's 
Churchyard,' engraved on the Government Stamp. 




Francis Newbery and Sons, 45 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. 

Established A.D. 1746. 



Now ready, 18mo„ coloured wrapper, post free, id. 

f GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. A New Work by Dr. Laville, of 

the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. Exhibiting a perfectly new, certain, and safe method of cure, 
telatcd by an English practitioner. 

London : Fras. Newbery and Sons, 45 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 



THE BEST REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM, &c. 

NEWBERY'S DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC 

Is the best remedy for Rheumatism, Chilblains, Bruises, 
Sprains, Lumbago, Cramp, and Weakness of the Joints. 
The external application of this Opodeldoc is universally 
acknowledged to be unrivalled in its effects. It assists the 
proper circulation In Paralysis, and is very efficacious in 
Pains of the Head and Face, Toothache, Burns, Scalds, and 
Stings of Wasps, Gnats, &c, It is also the finest Embroca- 
for Horses that are strained in the hack sinews, wrung in the withers, or galled with the saddle. The 
ine Opodeldoc has the name of the Proprietor, ■ F. Newbery, No. 45 St Paul's Churchyard, London,' 
aved on every Label and Government Stamp. Price 2*. 9& Sold by all respectable Medicine 




tors In the Kingdom. 

Ask for Newbery's Dr. Steers' Opodeldoc. 



Established a.d H46. 




NEWBERY'S DR. JAMES 5 ANALEPTIC PILLS 



Have been famous, during upwards of a century, for gently arrest- 
ing the progress of Colds and sudden Chills, as well as giving a 
general healthy tone to the body, and keeping it free, during all 
seasons, of the year, from those disorders from which all suffer in 
this variable climate. They act solely by assisting nature. 

Prepared by Francis Newbery and Sons (Established A.D. 174^ 
45 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. ^ 

In Bores, 2s. 9<f.,.4s. Gd. ; and FAaftfttft^QflS le 



1 Sound in Tone and Gay in Manner, " London Society " 
for every Family Circle.' 
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THE MOST RICHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINl 

OF THE DAY, 

CONTAINS J 

SELECT TALES; 

BIOGRAPHY AND ANECDOTE OF SOCIAL CELEBRITIES ; 

TABLE TALK; 
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The Uternry Contributions by Di»tingui»he<l Writer*. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY OUR ABLEST ARTISTS AND ENGRAVE 



PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE U. 



** The First Volume, containing Eleven complete Tales, Forty-two 
Engravings, and numerous amusing Si 
Abroad, is 7tmo Heady y elegantly Bound in 
•price 7*. (id. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and at all the Eailway Bookstalls in the Kingd 
OFFICE, 49 FLEET STIiEOT,^^ ^]^^ 
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